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THE WORK OF LILJEFORS AT THE WORLD'S 

FAIR 

In one of the rooms of the Swedish section of the Art Building at 
the Worlds Fair the countryman and the artist met on a common 
footing. From the way in 

which the faces of the - — -, — "T-"~ : ;i 

farmer and his wife and 
child lighted up as they 
entered the Liljefors room, 
one could see that here was 
something that distinctly 
engaged their attention. 
Here was a speech that 
they could understand ; a 
statement of common ex- 
perience with which they 
had a real sympathy. 
"Isn't this fine! I could 
stay here all day," said a 
tired-looking woman, as 
her face brightened. 
" Don't believe that eagle's 
goin* to ketch him," said a 
small boy. These expres- 
sions, and other half-mur- 
mured utterances of evident 
approval, showed that the 
artist had touched a note 
that produced a sympa- 
thetic vibration in the heart of the man who lives his life amongst 
the wild things of nature, and feels what he himself had long felt. 

But one also heard expressions of a different type. There were 
the hasty remarks of the woman in summer costume, with voluminous 
veil and white shoes, as she passed through the room with a compre- 
hensive World's Fair glance, that began near the top at one corner 
and swept spiral-fashion down to the opposite. "I remember Sweden 
at the World's Fair in Chicago; it is simply hideous." " You cer- 
tainly are not crazy about these?" And with elevated eyebrows she 
passed on to do the next room. 
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Now, this did not prove that the woman of the drawing-room 
knew less of art than the woman of the farm-yard. But it did show, 
in the first place, that to judge effectively of a picture one must have 
had some personal experience with the subject on which to base an 
opinion, and in the second place, that the artist, in order to appeal 
to those who know his subject, must become one of them. 

Such, in fact, is the case with Liljefors. He is both a farmer and 
an artist. One might add that, as a hunter, he combines the func- 
tions of both, for, while he hunts as a farmer, he studies as an artist. 
11 Sometimes/ ' he once said to me, "I have to kill these birds and 
animals in order to dissect and study their structure, but most of my 
hunting is for the purpose of observation — for the study of these 
creatures as they live in their native haunts/' 

This means getting up in the morning before dawn, seeking a 
position in. a furrow or behind some reeds at the water's edge, and 
lying motionless for hours. This means a life apart from studios and 
clubs, receptions and suppers, and pleasant chats over the bottle of 
punch to the sound of distant music. This means a life in the woods 
on the unfrequented shores of the Baltic. 

Zoological gardens are of no use to Liljefors. Even in such 
open-air collections as that at Skansen, near Stockholm, at Washing- 
ton or in the borough of the Bronx, the modified captivity of the 
animals distorts their character and changes their habits. When 
Liljefors lived at Upsala, where he was born, he formed a menagerie 
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of wild animals; but he soon gave them their liberty. They were 
different in cages from what they had been in the fields, in the forest, 
or on the lake. It is said that when he turned his fox loose he gave 
him a fair start over his hounds, intending to have a fox-hunt all to 
himself; but the fox waited quietly for the dogs to come up with 
him, and then they played together. It was a failure, even from an 
artistic point of view. 

It is several years since I went to see Liljefors at Angsholmen on 
the Baltic Skargord, but I readily recall his appearance as that of a 
thick-set man, under middle age, with a bronzed face, in which 
strength and diffidence were evenly indicated. His eyes were clear, 
quick, and penetrating, but there was nothing to distinguish him from 
other farmers in the neighborhood ; nor was his farm-house, a solitary 
white building, placed in a clearing amongst tall trees, distinguishable 
from other farm-houses of that part of Sweden. 

He showed me his studio, if a few canvases, part of the skeleton 
of a seabird, and three pairs of ski can convert a small, bare, white- 
washed room into a studio. His studio, as any one might have seen 
from the works on the Exposition walls, is in the open air; with the 
sky for its ceiling, and for its floor the bare rocks of the seashore, 
the moss-covered roots of the forest, the rolling meadow or the blue 
waters of the Skargord. In a word, Liljefors' studio is the wide world. 

And it should be remembered that Liljefors's reputation as a 
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landscape-painter is not a bit behind that as an animal-painter. Let 
all the animals and birds escape from the canvases on which they are 
painted, and we still have masterly landscapes. 

To return to my lady of the white shoes and another of her 
remarks. "They don't seem to be finished/' she said. Now let us 
see what would become of these pictures if they were finished accord- 
ing to my lady's liking. Truly, these forests are not portrayed leaf 
for leaf. Truly, you cannot count the feathers on that duck's wing. 
But, let me ask, do you ever see the leaves as you search for some 
living creature in the mysterious depths of forest foliage? You'd 
have to look too sharp for that. And if you do see the creature, 
does it occur to you to count the feathers in its wings, even if it stay 
long enough for you to detect its species? In order to count the 
feathers you must first catch your duck, and wring his neck, and hang 
him, head down, against a board in a real artist's studio. Then you 
can count his feathers and the artist can paint them — your picture is 
finished, and so is your duck — or he soon will be. 

Liljefors doesn't paint still-life — a very good name, by the way, 
for a duck hanging by fche leg. The life he paints is very lively.. It 
is very much alert; and it is so, precisely because, as the lady said, 
it is unfinished. Let each feather, each talon, be distinctly and 
laboriously wrought in paint, and immediately we stiffen the bird into 
a still-life. Something of this unfinishd look of Liljefors's works was 
due to the totally inadequate size of the room in which they were 
hung. It is safe to say that not one of the pictures could -be prop- 
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WOOD-GROUSE 

By Bruno Andreas Liljefors 



erly seen unless through a doorway from one of the adjacent rooms. 
Fortunately there were three doorways, so that practically all the 
pictures could be seen at a suitable distance. But still it seemed a 
pity to have these wild creatures "cabin'd, cribb'd, confined' ' in so 
small a gallery. 

Opportunities for seeing the work of Liljefors are not numerous, 
especially in America. His work became generally known at the 
World's Fair in Chicago. From this collection his painting called 
"Wild Geese" was bought by the Fall Festivities Association of St. 
Louis, and presented to the Museum of Fine Arts of that city. The 
year following, a group of this artist's works was exhibited at St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, Brooklyn, and Boston, to- 
gether with other Swedish works of distinction. Some of the great 
European galleries have examples of his work. I remember to have 
seen one in the Public Art Gallery at Hamburg, and the museum at 
Gothenburg has several that were presented by that enlightened art 
patron, Mr. P. Furstenberg. But probably the most notable exhi- 
bition of the works of this master was at the General Exposition of 
Arts and Industry at Stockholm in 1897. It was from this exhibition 
that his chef-d'teuvre, called "Sea Eagles," was bought by his own 
government and placed in the National Museum at Stockholm. This 
work shows two great eagles which have simultaneously swooped 
down upon a loon in the water. The successful bird holds its hapless 
victim, which is fighting for dear life, beating the water into a foam 
in its efforts. The other creature shears off, disappointed, with great 
flapping wings. It is a veritable brute tragedy on the high seas. 
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Not a picture for my lady's parlor, surely, but a master- work for a 
nation to boast of. Liljefors told me of the incident which suggested 
the subject of this picture. A farmer and he were shooting ducks 
with the aid of decoys. The decoys drew bigger game than they 
expected, for a single eagle descended upon one of them to seize and 
carry one off. The farmer got a shot and missed. Liljefors, who 
was two hundred meters away, was too far off for a shot, but not too 
far, in the few short moments, to seize upon and memorize two posi- 
tions of the eagle, from which he composed his famous picture. 

The most popu- 
lar picture in the 
Louisiana Exposi- 
tion group was the 
" Eagle and Hare." 
Here is a desper- 
ately contested race 
between strength of 
wing and claw, and 
quick wit with nim- 
bleness of foot. 
Every muscle of the 
bird is tense with 
eager energy. The 
feathers bend ap- 
parently almost to 
breaking-point, as 
he swiftly brushes 
with his tail-feath- 
ers over the short 
sea-grass, his huge fan-like wings beating the air into audible motion. 
The hare, on his part, is using some head-work, and hopes to gain a 
foot or two on the way to safety by doubling, and shows a clean pair 
of heels. 

Observe, in the reproduction here given, the character of these 
two animals, the stiff and soft feathers of the eagle, according to their 
distribution; the soft fur on the body of the hare, the coarser hair of 
his feet, and his velvet-tipped ears. Have you ever caught such a 
wild thing in your hands and felt the wiry muscles and flexible bones 
beneath the soft warm fur, into which your hands sink surprisingly? 
How he squirmed and wriggled! You did well to hold him, the 
"feel" was so uncanny and the struggles so desperate. Now look 
at this hare. Does not the artist make you feel the form beneath the 
white fur? Besides these points, which are obvious enough, observe 

that which is more subtle, but none the less difficult to accomplish 

the placing of the rocks behind the animals and behind one another. 
They are only a few feet apart, yet how accurately they take their 
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places ! Then see the transparency of the shadows on grass and rock, 
as well as the space between the bird and the ground. The picture 
itself is a marvelous study of tone and color and delicate gradations 
that give this depth and space and air. 

Now turn to the picture called "Gulls Resting." Here the birds 
are facing the wind and balancing on their webbed feet as the waves 
drift by. Observe the transparency of shadow, as in the picture 
already mentioned. In the painting we were able to note the shading 
of the white heads and necks of the birds. At close view we saw that 
the artist had used a bright pinkish purple to make this shading; but 
at the proper distance this color was lost, yet it produced an effect of 
softness and roundness very different from what it would have had if 
a tone of black or gray had been used. In an adjacent picture called 
" Gulls Fishing" he went further in the use of colorful shading. On 
the edges of the wings and the rounded forms we found touches of 
almost pure yellow, pure blue, and pure pink. Again, at the right 
distance, these primary colors blended before they reached the eye; 
and without doubt, this tremulous blending helped in freeing the 
flying birds from any rigidity. You say you never saw such colors 
on a white bird's neck. Perhaps not. Perhaps the artist never saw 
them. Yet he knew, by study and experiment, that the correct effect 
would be produced when viewed at the right distance. You will find, 
furthermore, individual character in the different gulls. These are 
not replicas of the same bird. Of the five standing birds, one is quick 
and alert; another is half dosing, as he sways a little in the wind. 

Liljefors has been called a naturalist as well as an artist. This he 
certainly is, in a broad sense of the term. From his pictures one 
may derive several examples of what naturalists call protective color- 
ation. Nature is most solicitous as to the safety of her children 
when they are most exposed to danger. Hence, when snow and ice 
block many of the havens of refuge, many birds and beasts, as, for 
example, the fox, the American hare, and the ptarmigan, change 
their brownish coats of summer to the gray or white of winter. Nest- 
ing birds and their unprotected young, and the eggs of birds which 
make their nests in open ground, are all colored in harmony with 
their surroundings,, so as to make them less conspicuous to their 
enemies. These phenomena were illustrated in "The Oyster 
Catcher," where the three eggs were hardly distinguishable from the 
pebbles amongst which they lay. The color of "The Brooding Eider- 
Duck" was the same as that of the gorse in which her nest was 
made; the young "Sea Gulls," with their gray, rounded, downy 
forms, might at first sight have been taken for the stones of the shore 
on which they were standing, while the younger members of the 
"Sea Gull Family" partook of the color of the smooth, gray rock, 
although their parents, in their gray and white and black, were con- 
spicuous enough. 
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If in such pictures as "Eider-Ducks on Passage" and "Ducks 
Rising" there was something, to us, strange and unusual, may we 
not attribute this strangeness to a lack in our own experience rather 
than to any lapse on the part of the artist? In the "Eider-Ducks" 
we got a vivid impression of almost irresistible motion. Some of the 
birds seemed to fly straight through the crests of the waves, as the 
latter surged up into the line of passage. In the "Rising Ducks" 
we had the first rays of morning light underneath the dark, heavy 
curtains of night, which still hung in the sky. Looking from a low 
position through tall overhead reeds we saw the coppery hue of the 
early morning. While there was light in the sky, it was yet too 
feeble to illuminate the dense recesses of the marsh, or give detail to 
the plumage of the rising birds. 

Liljefors is a naturalist in that his close observation of the struc- 
ture and ways of birds and beasts enables him to portray them with 
fidelity. But he is more. He is an artist in that he has penetrated 
deep into the heart of nature herself, and can convey to us a sense 
of the infinitude of her works. Thus he gives us more than mere 
lessons in natural history. He gives us a feeling of the moist air of 
the moorland, the nipping frost of winter, the silvery, unreal glamor 
of moonlight. 

As a playwright places his characters on the stage and uses them 
to convey the depths of human emotions, so Liljefors paints these 
animals and their surroundings so as to convey to us the moods of 
nature. So Liljefors, on his solitary Swedish farm, with his furred 
and feathered companions, makes it possible for us poor town-toilers, 
with our warped, cramped, and artificial notions, to breathe once 
more the pure air of the open country. Holmes Smith. 
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